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Move over Betty, make way for terror 


ORRY, Jane Fonda, 
Betty Friedan, Phil 
Donahue and Gen. Wil- 

liam Westoreland, but the 
public isn’t wild about your 
subjects any more. i 
The hottest topic_on the 
lecture circuit toda is 
terrorism, and speakers who 


are experts on the subject 
are in demand on campuses, 


at conventions and in clubs.. 
"Alan Walker who runs Pro- 


the top “lecturers include 
371. ansrie: rner, ror- 
mer head of the an 


Charles Seott, one of the 


Iran gfor 444 days. Scott was 
the U.S. Embassy’s chief of 
defense and expert on Middle 
East terrorists. 


The leading authorities in- 
clude Dr. Fouad Ajami, di- 


rector of the Middle East Stu: .. 


dies Program at Johns Hop- 
kins . U.; Dr. Yonah 


Alexander, director of the 
Institute for Studies in In- 
ternational Terrorism and 


_ editor of the journal Terror- 


ism; Robert Moss, authority 
on espionage and terorism 
and editor of the bulletin 
Early Warning, and Presi- 
dent Reagan’s own advisers 
on terorism, Amos Perlmut- 
ter and Alan Golacinski. 

These days, there’s a buck 
to be made just talking about 
terrorism. 
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National interest warped 


by military com 


By STANSFIELD TURNER 

=) The military intelligence America needs 
is being sabotaged by an enemy within: 
the U.S. Army, Navy, Air Force and 
Marines. ; 

Narrow parochialism, with peideoap 

ice putting its interests ahead of those 
the nation, is crippling the effort to coor- 
dinate military intelligence begun 21 
years ago with the creation of the multl- 
service Defense Intelligence Agency. 
- ‘This parochialism might be called the 
“Wampanoag factor,” after the Navy’s first warship pow- 
ered primarily by steam. When she was commissioned in 
1868, the U.S.S. Wampanoag was a revolutionary ship, 
nearly twice as fast as any other warship afloat. Instead of 
applauding this technological breakthrough, however, the 
admirals of the day tried to scuttle it. 

A board of naval officers declared in 1869 that the Wam- 
panoag was “a sad and signal failure and utterly unfit to be 
retained in the service.” Why? They feared that a steam- 
powered ship would make life too easy for men at sea. 
Sailors who spent their time shoveling coal rather than. 
climbing the rigging of a sailing vessel might lose “that 
combination of boldness, strength and skill which charac- 
terized the American sailor of an earlier day,” the officers 
warned, The Wampanoag was laid up, converted to other 
uses and finally sold. It was two decades before our Navy 
built a ship that matched Wampanoag’s performance. 

The Defense Intelligence Agency, like the Wampanoag, 
was a good idea that went bad because it also threatened 
the culture and prerogatives of the military. 

It’s time to make DIA work as the strong, centralized in- 
telligence organization it was intended to be. It’s time to 
abolish the service intelligence unite. And to make these 
reforms work, it’s essential to give the Joint Chiefs of Staff 
real power to break the parochialism of the individual serv- 
ices and run the military efficiently. 


The DIA was created in 1964 by Secretary of Defense 
Robert McNamara. Previously, all military intelligence 
work had been done in the separate intelligence arms of the 
four military services under the direction of the four serv- 
ice chiefs of staff. McNamara believed that the secretary 
of defense and the Joint Chiefs of Staff deserved to have 
intelligence that was not suspect of any service bias and 
that was immediately and directly responsive to their 
needs. : 

McNamara pared the service intelligence organizations 
and transferred many of their responsibilities and people to 
the new organization. But in just four years the service- 
intelligence organizations had grown back.to at least their 
former size. Moreover, they were attracting the best peo- 
ple. Military officers understood that they would advance 
their promotion prospects more by staying at home, within 
their own service intelligence organizations, rather than 
serving in DIA. 

‘The result has been an awkward mismatch of tasks and 
ppraonnel, The DLA has had resnonaibility far many ‘nor: 


Adm. Stansfield Terser, former director of Central 


petition 


tant areas of intelligence, but it hasn’t had the capability to 


‘produce what was needed. The intelligence units of the var- 


ious services, with better people, inevitably began to in- 
fringe on the DIA’s areas of responsibility. Often the DIA 
simply defaulted to the services. 
_ Consider the issue of Soviet naval capabilities, an intelli- 
gence topic of vital concern. How good would the Soviet 
navy be if pitted against our Navy’s ships, submarines and 
aircraft in combat, especially against our ballistic-missile 
submarines on which our deterrent posture largely rests? 
Much of the intelligence data in this arena is collected by 
the Navy, but the Navy refuses to share much of it with the 
rest of the intelligence community. 

The DIA is in too weak a position to dispute this Navy 
viewpoint. It doesn’t make much difference because the 


DIA seldom disputes assessments made by the individual . 


service intelligence organizations in their areas of special- 
ty. But it’s bad for the country when only the Navy, with its 

own vested interests, is our sole interpreter of 

the Soviet navy’s capabilities. 

intelligence estimates can be crucial in lob- 

bying Congress for military spending. For in- 

stance, if the Soviet navy is regarded as very 

good, the Congress may be willing to fund a 

bigger and better Navy of our own. If it’s 

judged to be rather mediocre, the Congress 

may find a large U.S. Navy is not necessary. A 

similar situation exists with respect to intelli- 

gence input to our estimates of Soviet strate- 

gic nuciear forces. The DIA, let alone the serv- 

ice intelligence organizations, simply cannot 

rise above the parochialisms of the military 

services. 


N 1978, while I was CIA director, the 
agency did a study of thé¥fance of stra- 
tegic nuclear forces. Instead of just com- 
paring numbers of weapons, it compared 
the potential destructiveness of the two 
arsenals. It showed how many military tar- 
gets. like hardened silos for ICBMs, or how 
many cities the Soviets could destroy if they 
attacked us first. The study then comipared 
how much destructive potential each arsenal 
would have left, the Soviets after firing a lot 
and the United States after losing a lot to the 
Soviet attack. 
The point of this exercise was that if we had 
enough firepower left to do grievous damage 
_to the Soviet Union after absorbing a first 
strike, it would hardly be worth their while to 
attack. In fact, the results showed that if the 
_ Soviets initiated a surprise attack on all the 
_,U.S. missiles, submarines and bombers they 
“ could locate, our surviving destructive poten- 
: tial would be just as great as what they would 
have left — and-sufficient to level all urban 
areas of the Soviet Union. Unfortunately, this 
..analysis did not produce the answers the Pen- 
-tagon wanted to justify its MX missile pro- 
‘gram. Thus, a fight began. 
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For the next three years the DIA argued 
over and over that the CIA’s analytic tech- 
nique was invalid. They never said why. Rath- 


er, they fell back on the argument that the CIA 
was operating in an area that should be re- 
served to the military, hardly a meaningful 
way to judge whether or not the analysis was 
beneficial to the country. One year, though, 
the DIA did a thorough study of its own. Un- 
fortunately for the DIA, the results were near- 
ly identical to the CIA’s. When asked to in- 
clude those results along with those of the CIA 
in that year’s report on strategic forces, the 
DIA refused. 

What all this amounts to is that the DIA 
simply cannot stand up to the pressures of the 
individual services. The services don’t want 
the DIA to produce analyses that might jeop- 
ardize their programs before Congress. The 
DIA goes along because it doesn’t want to up- 
set the apple cart. The independent military 
intelligence voice that McNamara sought is 
thus pretty well muted today. 


HE DI4’S reputation as a pushover 
for the individual services com- 
pounds its problems. Consumers of 
DIA intelligence products (and there 
are many both inside the military and outside) 
are likely to suspect bias in the DIA’s work. 
That hurts all DIA products, whether they are 
biased or not. And, it often leads the CIA and 
the State Department’s intelligence organiza- 
tions to over-compensate in their work for 
what they anticipate the DIA’s bias will be. 
For example, the DIA has consistently esti- 
mated that the Soviet Backfire bomber was 
designed for intercontinental missions, which 
increases the threat to the United States and 
the need for larger retaliatory or defensive 
forces of our own. The CIA has held that it was 
not so designed and does not have interconti- 
nental capability. The truth is probably some- 
where in between: that regardless of the de- 
signer’s intent, the Backfire has 
intercontinental range, but only under very 
particular conditions. 
Because the DIA is self-conscious about liv- 
ing within the shadow of the more capable 
CIA, it often takes contrary positions just to 
assert its independence. In 1977 it dissented 
from a CHA study that said the Soviets were 


going to have difficulty within a few years in 
pumping sufficient oi! out of the ground to 
meet their needs. DIA’s only explanation was 
that the Soviets had built pipelines large 
enough to take a greater amount of oil than 
the CIA estimated they could produce. In time 
the CIA was proven correct. 


The weaknesses of the DIA hurt not only the 
military. Our intelligence system is built 
around competitive analysis. That is, we like 
to have several independent reviews made of 
important intelligence topics. This concept 
breaks down when the DIA cannot hold up its 
end of the competition by producing meaning- 
ful analyses. More often than not, when the 
DIA does produce a differing view, it cannot 
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Ideally, competitive analysis should pro- 
duce reports that state the several differing 
views and compare them. When the DIA holds 
a dissenting view, though, it is nearly impossi- 
ble to obtain a succinct statement as to why it 
holds that view. It simply submits a statement 
that “The DIA disagrees with the conclusion 
that...” and no amount of cajoling wiil bring 
forth more. That, of course, is because the dis- 
sent is driven by the pressure of political con- 
siderations, not intelligence. 


HE ANSWER to the problem of mili- 

tary-intelligence parochialism is to 

disband the service intelligence or- 

ganizations and place all military in- 
telligence under the DIA. This woujd prevent 
the best intelligence people from avoiding the 
DIA. More important, it would create a mul- 
tiservice environment for defense-intelli- 
gence work where parochialism would not be 
the accepted norm — and where there would 
be watchdogs to deter it. 

In the present service intelligence agencies 
it is easy to become so absorbed in your serv- 
ice’s perspective as to lose objectivity. If you 
call all of the questionable shots on one side, 
you're not likely to be challenged. And, paro- 
chialism is more likely than not to meet with 
the approval of your superiors. That isn’t be- 
cause they seek to skew the intelligence prod- 
uct, but because they may not be aware of how 


many questionable and one-sided calls have - 


already been made at the working level. 


It’s time to put the DIA back on the track 
McNamara intended by making it the center 
of the Pentagon intelligence process. Service 
officers assigned to a revitalized DIA would 
still have their service biases, but those biases 
would cancel each other out in a strong multi- 
service organization. — 

Revitalizing the DIA is worthwhile on its 
own merits because a strong military input to 
our national-intelligence effort is highly desir- 
able and we do not have that today. Moreover, 
consolidation of military intelligence in the 
DIA might be a good model for solving some 
of the more wide-ranging problems of the JCS. 

JCS is to strategy and planning what DIA is 
to intelligence: a centralized, multiservice or- 
ganization with large responsibilities and in- 
adequate independence to carry them out. The 
JCS staff must contend with four separate 
military-strategy and planning organizations 
of the individual services. Just as the service 
intelligence organizations dominate the DIA, 
the service planning groups virtually dictate 
what service officers serving in the JCS plan- 
ning system can say. It’s an enormous duplica- 
tion of effort driven by the most flagrant pa- 
rochialism. 

The secretary of defense could disband the 
service strategy and planning organizations 
and force all strategy and planning into the 
staff of the JCS. Or, Congress could consider 
forcing this issue by mandating the demise of 
service-planning organizations. The objective 
would be to place our national military plan- 
ning in an atmosphere where objectivity 
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checks on blatant parochialism. The service 
officers there might still be parochial, but at 
least they would have the opportunity to take 
a broader viewpoint. 

The parlous state of our military intelli- 
gence today needs attention, but it also should 
remind us that the problem of military intelli- 
gence is a microcosm of the problem that 
haunts the Joint Chiefs of Staff system. With- 
out a reshaping of the JCS, we will have nei- 
ther good strategy nor good intelligence. 
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Reagan angers U.S. allies, 
Says former CIA director 


By Seaton White 
News American Staff 


President Reagan’s support of 
revolutionary forces in Ni 


and economic sanctions he imposed ' 


against Libya without sapien, 
European nations have ange 
America’s allies and made them 
reluctant to help the United States 
in its struggle with Col. Moammar 
, according to a former di- 
rector of the Central Intelligence 


Agency. 

Adm, Stansfield Turner, speak- 
ing Wednesday to an audience at 
Towson State University, said Rea- 
gan’s support for the “contras” in 
Nicaragua has compromised U.S. 
ability to condemn terrorist activi- 
ties by Khadafy. 

“It seems to me that it’s difficult 
today for the United States on the 
one hand to be supporting contras 
and their activities in Nicaragua 
and on the other hand to be con- 
demning Khadafy and his absolute- 
ly heinous activities of a similar 
sort,” Turner said. 

“At the least, this seeming con- 
tradiction complicates our ability to 
persuade our allies to help us 
against the Khadafys and others of 
his ilk.” 

The recently imposed economic 
sanctions on Libya have alienated 
America’s European allies, making 
the sanctions ineffective, the former 
CIA chief said. 

During his trip to Europe last 
month, leaders there expressed feel- 
ings that Reagan ordered the sanc- 
tions to placate American domestic 
opinion, he said. 

They also were resentful about 


not being consulted and “believe 
that the sanctions are intended not 


.to stop terrorism coming from Libya 


but to topple Khadafy,” Turner said, 


“But the Europeans don’t share 
our objective of toppling KHadafy, 
though they do share our objective 
of depriving his support to fertor- 
ism.” , 


Turner, who was appointed dir- 
ector of the CIA in 1977 by i 
dent Carter, suggested Reagan go to 
the Europeans with a more limited 
objective, such as making an pbree- 
ment that no free world airlines be 
allowed to fly into Libya atid no 

into 
! 


Libyan planes be allowed to 
the free world. : 


“That would be more e es ive 
than either sanctions or bomb ing,” 
he said. ' 


“Economic sanctions would work 
on Libya if you got enough countries 
to go along with it,” he said. “But 
you've got to have a dozen of so 
countries willing to cooperate. We 
really can’t hurt him ourselves,’ 

Concerning the U.S.-Libyan con- 
frontation in the Gulf of i 
Turner said Reagan was within the 
limits of the War Powers Act but 
that he clearly provoked the hostile 
action and therefore was skirting 
the intent of the act. ) 

“The interesting point will be 
what he’s saying to the nation right 
now and what he does in the next 
day or two,” said Turner, who ad- 
dressed the 200-member audience 
Wednesday night as Reagan held a 
nationally televised news confer- 
ence on Libya. 
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BALTIMORE SUN 


Towson State University’s 


| Student Governmen? Association 


Presents 


. STANFIELD 
TURNER 


Former Director of the 
Central [ntelligence Agency 


“SECRETS and GOVERNMENT” 
Wed. Apr. 9 at 8 p.m. 


University Union 
Chesapeake Room 
Tickets: $5 per person 
CALL: 321-3295 
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